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THE  FUCHSIA, 


THE  BEST  MODE  OF  CULTIVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
FUCHSIA,  WITH  THE  HISTORY  OF  ITS  INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  following  is  the  account  of  the 
introduction  of  this  elegant  little  flower- 
ing shrub,  the  fuchsia,  into  our  English 
greenhouses  and  parlour  windows  : — 
Old  Mr.  Lee,  a nurseryman  and  gar- 
dener, near  London,  well  known  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  was  one  day  show- 
ing his  variegated  treasures  to  a friend, 
who  suddenly  turned  to  him  and 
declared,  “ Well,  you  have  not  in  your 
collection  a prettier  flower  than  I saw 
this  morning  at  Wapping.”  “No! 
and  pray,  what  was  this  phoenix  like  ?” 
“ Why,  the  plant  was  elegant,  and  the 
flowers  hung  in  rows  like  tassels  from 
the  pendent  branches  ; their  colour  the 
richest  crimson;  in  the  centre  a fold  of 
deep  purple,”  and  so  forth.  Particular 
directions  being  demanded  and  given, 
Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to  Wapping,  where 
he  at  once  perceived  that  the  plant  was 
new  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  saw 
and  admired.  Entering  the  house,  he 
said,  “My  good  woman,  that  is  a nice 
plant : I should  like  to  buy  it.” — “ I 
could  not  sell  it  for  any  money,  for  it 
was  brought  me  from  the  West  Indies 
by  my  husband,  who  has  now  left 
again,  and  I must  keep  it  for  his  sake.’’ 
— “ But  I must  have  it.” — “ No,  sir  !” 
— - “ Here,”  emptying  his  pockets, 
“here  are  gold,  silver,  copper;”  (his 
stock  was  something  more  than  eight 
guineas). — “ Well-a-day  ! but  this  is  a 
power  of  money,  sure  and  sure.” — 
“ 'Tis  yours,  and  the  plant  is  mine ; 
and,  my  good  dame,  you  shall  have  one 
of  the  first  young  ones  I rear,  to  keep 
for  your  husband’s  sake.” — “ Alack, 


alack  !” — “You  shall,  I say,  by  Jove  !" 
A coach  was  called,  in  which  was 
safely  deposited  our  florist  and  his 
seemingly  dear  purchase.  His  first 
work  was  to  pull  off  and  utterly  destroy 
every  vestige  of  blossom  and  blossom- 
bud  ; it  was  divided  into  cuttings, 
which  were  forced  in  bark-beds,  and 
hot-bed3  ; were  re-divided,  and  sub- 
divided. Every  effort  was  used  to 
multiply  the  plant.  By  the  commence- 
ment of  (he  next  flowering  season,  Mr- 
Lee  was  the  delighted  possessor  of 
300  fuchsia  plants,  all  giving  promise 
of  blossom.  The  two  which  opened 
first  were  removed  into  his  show-house. 
A lady  came: — “Why,  Mr.  Lee,  my 
dear  Mr.  Lee,  where  did  you  get  this 
charming  flower  ?” — “Hem  ! 'tis  a new 
thing,  my  lady — pretty,  is  it  not?”— 
“ Pretty ! ’tis  lovely.  Its  price?” — “ A 
guinea — thank  your  ladyship  and  one 

of  the  plants  stood  proudly  in  her  lady- 
ship’s boudoir.  “My  dear  Charlotte, 
where  did  you  get — ” &c.,  &c.  “ Oh, 
’tis  a new  thing ; I saw  it  at  old  Lee's  ; 
pretty,  is  it  not?” — “Pretty!  'tis 
beautiful  ! Its  price  V' — “ A guinea ; 
there  was  another  left.”  The  visitor’s 
horses  8moked  off  to  the  suburb ; a 
third  flowering  plant  stood  on  the  spot 
whence  the  first  had  been  taken.  The 
second  guinea  was  paid,  and  the  second 
chosen  fuchsia  adorned  the  drawing- 
room of  her  second  ladyship.  The 
scene  was  repeated  a9  new  comers  saw 
and  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  cf 
the  plant.  New  chariots  flew  to  the 
gates  of  old  Lee’s  nursery-ground.  Two 
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fuchsias,  young,  graceful,  and  bursting 
into  healthy  flower,  were  constantly 
seen  on  the  same  spot  in  his  reposi- 
tory. 

He  neglected  not  to  gladden  the 
faithful  sailor’s  wife  by  the  promised 
gift ; but  ere  the  flower-season  closed, 
200  golden  guineas  chinked  in  his 
purse,  the  produce  of  the  single  shrub 
of  the  window  of  Wapping;  the 
reward  of  the  taste,  decision,  skill,  and 
perseverance  of  old  Mr.  Lee. 


In  small  gardens  the  culture  of 
flowers  is  carried  on  with  that  of 
culinary  vegetables,  and  in  some  cases 
parts  of  the  kitchen-garden  are  so  laid 
out  as  to  serve  every  purpose  of  a 
flower-garden.  This  arrangement  is, 
however,  now  nearly  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  horticulture  and  floricul- 
ture may  now  be  considered  as  nearly 
distinct  from  each  other  in  their  details, 
as  either  is  from  agriculture.  In  horti- 
culture, the  principal  object  in  view  is 
to  obtain  articles  of  domestic  utility, 
whilst  floriculture  has  for  a leading 
object  the  production  of  subjects  of 
taste  and  curiosity.  Till  within  these 
few  years,  little  has  been  written  upon 
floriculture  compared  with  horticulture. 
The  case,  however,  is  now  different, 
and  we  have  not  only  floricultural 
periodicals  but  floricultural  societies 
and  associations  in  almost  every  town 
of  importance  in  the  empire. 

The  fuchsia  cannot  be  classed  in  the 
list  of  florists’  flowers,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  acclimatised  to  our  gardens,  anil 
is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  window 
where  the  love  of  flowers  prevails 
within.  The  fuchsia  belongs  to  a family 
of  plants  that  are  cultivated  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Mrs.  Loudon  that  she  saw  the  Port 
Famine  fuchsia  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  growing  in  the  gardens  between 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling  in  the  open  air, 
without  any  protection  during  winter; 


but  Mrs.  L.  says  that  the  fuchsia  does 
not  always  succeed  so  well  near  Lon- 
don. F.  Globosa  will  live  many  years 
in  the  open  ground  near  London,  as, 
though  it  is  killed  down  to  the  ground 
every  winter,  it  shoots  up  again  in 
spring.  All  the  fuchsias  require  a 
little  rich  soil,  or  a mixture  of  rich 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  regular 
watering,  as  when  the  outer  roots  are 
once  withered,  either  by  want  of  mois- 
ture, or  by  exposure  Of  the  pot  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  plant 
generally  dies,  for  this  reason  the 
fuchsia  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a 
window  plant  as  many  others. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
Mrs.  Loudon  for  the  following  account 
of  the  different  species  of  fuchsias, 
which  appear  to  differ  considerably  in 
their  nature  and  habits.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, fuchsia  fulgens  differs  from  the 
other  species,  and  will  not  flower  well 
unless  in  the  open  air,  and  in  sunny 
exposure.  It  is  also  tuberous  rooted, 
though  woody  in  its  stem.  It  is  easily 
propagated,  and  even  a leaf,  taken  off 
without  injuring  the  part  of  the  peticle 
which  was  attached  to  the  stem,  has 
been  known  to  grow  and  form  a plant. 
Several  handsome  hybrids  have  been 
produced  by  applying  the  pollen  of 
fuchsiaybfjrens  to  the  stigma  of  fuchsia 
globoso.  Fuchsia  conica,  and  fuchsia 
gracilis  and  the  reverse,  as  fuchsia 
fulgens  seeds  freely.  It  may  here  bo 
mentioned,  that  whenever  hybrids  are 
to  be  raised  by  fertilising  one  plant  with 
the  pollen  of  another,  the  anthers  of  the 
flower  that  is  to  produce  the  seed  should 
be  removed  with  a pair  of  scissors  be- 
fore they  burst.  The  pollen  from  the 
other  flower  which  is  to  form  the 
hybrid  should  be  afterwards  applied 
with  a camel’s  hair  pencil  to  the  stigma 
of  the  flower  which  is  to  produce  the 
seed,  and  a bit  of  thread  should  be  t;ed 
round  the  flower  stalk,  in  order  that 
the  seed  pod  may  be  saved  and  set 
apart.  All  hybrids  may  be  made  in 
the  same  manner,  but  it  must  always 
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be  remembered  that  flowers  will  not 
hybridise  properly  unless  they  are 
naturally  nearly  allied. 

Another  very  remarkable  fuchsia,  is 
fuchsia  radicans,  a climbing  species. 


which  throws  out  roots  at  every  joint. 
This  plant  also  appears  tolerably  hardy, 
and  will  be  a valuable  acquisition, 
when  it  becomes  more  common. 

Of  the  small  flowered  kinds,  the  best 


are  fuchsia  microphylla , and  fuchsia 
cylindrica,  and  they  are  both  tolerably 
hardy,  but  require  a little  protection  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  best  fuchsia  for  rearing  as  a 


standard,  is  fuchsia  gracilis,  and  the 
mode  ot  treating  it  is  to  keep  a plant 
under  glass  growing  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  always  rubbing  off  the  side 
shoots,  only  leaving  those  at  the  top. 
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Treated  in  this  manner,  the  plant  will 
rapidly  elongate,  and  will  take  the  form 
of  a small  tree  with  a weeping  head. 

The  use  of  peat  for  delicate  growing 
kinds  is  gaining  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  most  growers,  who  find  the 
general  health  of  the  plant  much  im- 
proved by  it,  which,  consequently,  in- 
duces a more  copious  display  of  flowers; 
and  this,  whether  by  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, or  by  the  additional  vigour 
imparted  to  the  plant,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  has  a richness  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring  far  surpassing  those  of 
former  years. 

The  fuchsia,  as  a popular  flower, 
has  long  attracted  the  attention  it  so 
decidedly  merits  ; this  assertion  being 
borne  out  by  the  unlimited  extent  to 
which  it  is  cultivated,  and  still  more 
the  exertions  which  have  been  made  in 
improving  it  by  hybridisation — exer- 
tions which  have  perhaps  been  in- 
creased by  the  success  which  have 
attended  them.  A wide  and  extensive 
range  is  now  open  to  those  who  have 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  such  matters, 
since  the  introduction  of  F.  corym- 
biflora , and  F.  cordata,  two  kinds  most 
admirably  adapted  to  intermix  with 
some  of  our  older  varieties  ; and  if  we 
may  take  F.  fulgent  as  a precedent  of 
the  success  which  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  it  will  suiely  not  be  long 
before  some  spirited  individuals  will 
embark  in  a speculation  so  alluring. 

But  although  the  fuchsia  does  enjoy 
an  important  position  in  the  floricul- 
tural  world,  not  only  as  regards  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the 
variety  of  objects  to  which  it  is  applied, 
hut  also  with  reference  to  the  pains 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  its  im- 
provement, there  is  certainly  one 
point  of  view  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  neglected,  and 
that  i9,  in  the  cultivation  of  specimen 
plants  for  exhibition.  Besides  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  which  fuchsias  have  to  re- 
commend them,  there  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  they  deserve  the  appel- 


lation of  “ everybody's  flower."  W® 
refer  to  the  hardiness  of  constitution 
evinced  by  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
old  established  kinds,  which,  beauteous 
as  they  are  when  well  treated  under 
artificial  stimulus,  have  at  least  a com- 
mensurate share  of  beauty  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  We  have 
mentioned  their*  hardiness  as  a reason 
why  they  should  be  universal  favour- 
ites ; because  those  who  have  not  the 
means  of  affording  them  artificial  pro- 
tection, may  possess  themselves  of  them 
with  a certainty  that,  though  the  win- 
try blast  may  for  a period  deprive  them 
of  their  beauty,  yet  when  that  season 
shall  have  passed  away  they  will  spring 
up  with  renewed  vigour,  and  in  some 
cases  in  mild  seasons  and  sheltered 
situations,  the  stems  and  branches  will 
not  have  sustained  any  injury,  but  will 
remain  in  a condition  to  break  forth 
into  verdant  life  when  submitted  to  the 
necessary  stimulus  ; were  a little  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  some  of  the  more 
tender  kinds,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  survive  in  similar 
situations. 

In  cultivating  the  fuchsia  in  the 
open  ground,  liitle  care  is  necessary, 
further  than  to  secure  them  a mode- 
rately rich  soil,  and  a warm  and  shel- 
tered situation,  supporting  the  leading 
stems  at  an  early  period  ; but  on  no 
account  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  growth  of  the  plants  after- 
wards. A reference  to  the  choice  of 
sorts  will,  of  course,  have  a considerable 
effect  in  producing  a show  of  flowers; 
for  though  all  may  be  said  to  blossom 
freely,  yet  there  are  some  kinds  that 
do  so  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
others.  The  most  tasteful  manner  of 
disposing  of  a collection  of  fuchsias,  is 
to  devote  a bed  or  beds  entirely  to 
them,  rather  than  to  intermix  them 
promiscuously  with  other  plants;  and, 
besides  the  superior  effect  which  is 
thus  produced,  such  arrangements  ad- 
mit of  any  system  of  winter  treatment 
being  more  fully  and  profitably  carried 
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out.  The  most  ordinary  treatment 
which  fuchsias  can  receive  during  the 
winter,  is  to  cut  them  over  as  soon  as 
their  branches  are  killed  down  by  frost, 
and  then  to  spread  a little  litter  or  long 
dung  around  them;  but  as  (his  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  a well-kept 
flower  garden,  the  best  plan  that  can 
be  adopted,  is  to  take  them  up  and 
place  them  in  pots,  cutting  away  about 
half  the  length  of  their  branches  ; they 
may  then  be  removed  to  a spare  and 
sheltered  corner,  and  the  pots  plunged 
into  a bed  of  coal  ashes.  They  will 
require  no  other  protection  than  a little 
litter  spread  amongst  them  in  severe 
weather.  When  grown  as  standards 
and  planted  out  singly  on  lawns, 
fuchsias  form  very  attractive  objects ; 
in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
them  up  annually  and  pot  them,  be- 
stowing a somewhat  greater  share  of 
protection  during  winter  than  has  been 
recommended  for  the  others,  the  object 
being  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  stems 
uninjured.  A very  small  share  of  pro- 
tection would,  however,  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  effect  this. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fuchsia  in 
pots,  is  an  easy  and  simple  process, 
notwithstanding  which,  there  are  some 
points  connected  with  it  which  do  not 
receive  general  attention.  The  follow- 
ing routine  is  recommended  on  account 
of  its  simplicity,  and  the  success  and 
satisfaction  that  attends  it : — Early  in 
spring  take  a sufficient  quantity  of 
cutting  from  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  in  agrowing  state  ; strike  them 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  a gentle  hot- 
bed, and  whenthi8  is  effected,  pot  them 
singly  into  small  pots,  usings  compost 
of  rich  sandy  loam.  They  should  then 
be  placed  in  a close  cool  frame,  and 
attended  carefully  for  a few  days,  until 
they  commence  growing;  air  should 
then  be  admitted,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  giving  them  an  abun- 
dant share  on  all  occasions  when  it  can 
be  done  without  injuring  the  plants. 
Whilst  in  this  frame,  the  plants  must 


be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
point  of  the  shoots  be  not  injured  or 
destroyed,  as  on  the  preservation  of 
that  will  depend  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plants  ; they  must  also  be  shifted 
at  intervals  as  soon  as  the  roots  become 
at  all  numerous,  giving  them  at  each 
potting  one  size  larger  pot,  and  paying 
strict  attention  to  the  drainage.  The 
leading  shoot  of  each  must  also  be  sup- 
ported by  a neat  stake,  in  a perpen- 
dicular direction,  and  a sufficiency  of 
air  admitted  to  keep  the  plant  busby, 
for  which  reason  they  must  still  bo 
kept . as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
They  require  a considerable  share  of 
water,  but  it  must  be  given  them  care- 
fully, pouring  it  round  the  edges  of  the 
pots,  rather  than  washing  the  soil  close 
about  the  stem,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  plant,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  naturally  delicate. 
The  plants  may  be  thus  kept  growing 
in  the  frames,  giving  abundance  of  air, 
and  keeping  their  leading  shoot  care* 
fully  supported,  and  re-potting  as  fre- 
quently as  the  condition  of  the  roots 
will  admit.  When  they  become  too 
large  for  the  frames,  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse,  where  similar 
accommodation  may  be  afforded  them  ; 
but  above  all,  paying  especial  attention 
that  they  are  not  crowded,  and  that  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  admitted 
around  them.  From  this  period  they 
will  need  an  increased  supply  of  mois- 
ture, and  will  be  benefited  by  a 
cautious  and  sparing  use  of  liquid 
manure.  The  compost  which  is  best 
adapted  for  cultivating  fuchsias  suc- 
cessfully, should  be  composed  of  three 
parts  sandy  loam,  or  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, loam  of  a middling  texture  ; this 
should  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
one  part  well  rotted  manure,  which 
latter,  if  partly  composed  of  decayed 
tree  leaves,  will  be  no  objection  to  its 
use,  but  rather  the  reverse ; this  com- 
post will  secure  all  that  fuchsias  aro 
capable  of,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to 
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any  of  the  intricate  mixtures  which  are 
sometimes  used  and  recommended. 
As  the  fuchsia  is  a plant  which  while 
growing  freely  requires  a more  than 
ordinary  supply  of  water,  so  does  it' 
also*  need  an  equivalent  amount  of 
drainage  afforded  it,  in  order  that  no 
stagnant  water  may  lodge  about  its 
roots. 

These  plants,  after  having  been 
bloomed  in  pots  one  season,  will  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  planting  out  into 
the  flower  garden  the  following  one ; 
and  if  a quantity  of  cuttings  weie 
annually  raised  for  the  purpose  of  pot- 
culture,  a supply  would  thus  be  ob- 
tained for  planting  out,  and  the  trouble 
of  raising  and  potting  the  old  stools 
would  be  avoided. 

If,  however,  it  were  preferred  to  cul- 
tivate them  in  pots  a second  season, 
they  would  require  to  be  reduced  and 
planted  in  smaller  pots  in  autumn,  and 
pruned  back,  the  leading  shoots  to 
about  six  inches,  and  the  laterals  to 
about  two  inches. 

The  group  of  fuchsias  known  as  the 
hybrids,  raised  between  F.  fulgens  and 
the  older  varieties,  would  require 
somewhat  different  treatment.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  politic  in  all 
cases  to  trust  to  a small  cutting  form- 
ing a specimen  plant : neither,  perhaps, 
would  the  system  of  adopting  a single 
leading  stem  be  the  most  probable 
means  of  producing  a well  defined  and 
agreeably  formed  plant,  the  habit  of 
many  of  them  being  too  erect  and  not 
sufficiently  branching.  The  best  plan 
to  be  adopted  with  these,  would  be  to 
cut  them  over  at  six  or  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  endeavour  to  secure  as 
many  stems  as  the  strength  of  the 
plant  would  seem  to  render  probable 
might  be  brought  to  perfection.  If 
this  were  done,  and  the  same  attention 
paid  them  in  potting,  watering,  and 
other  routine  matters,  as  are  already 
recommended,  there  would  be  but  little 
cause  to  fear  the  result.  F.  fulgens, 
and  with  it  may  be  classed,  F.  corym- 


biflora,  belong  to  a class  still  differing 
from  either  of  the  preceding;  it  has 
been  often  recommended  to  cut  over  the 
former  at  the  root  every  season,  and 
thereby  induce  it  to  throw  up  young 
shoots  from  the  root  or  bulb.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  mode  of  culture 
is  the  immense  size  to  which  the  foliage 
attains,  and  a general  paucity  of  flowers. 
A much  better  system  is  to  allow  the 
plant  to  become  a complete  shrub  by 
shortening  the  old  stems  rather  than 
removing  them  ; and  as  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  too  much  shifting,  and  too  rich 
and  stimulating  soils.  Under  this 
mode  of  treatment,  the  foliage  does  not 
attain  half  the  size  which  it  does  under 
ordinary  management,  whilst  the  pro- 
portion of  flowers  is  considerably  in- 
creased,’and,  consequently,  the  objection 
so  frequently  urged  against  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  done  away  with. 

The  following  list  comprises  the 
majority  of  those  kinds  which  are  in 
general  cultivation  : — 

1.  Old  species  and  allied  varieties 
requiring  the  treatment  recommended 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article : — 

Fuchsia  macrostemon,  conica,  gra- 
cilis, virgata,  discolor,  multiflora, 
Brewsterii,  globosa,  globosa  major, 
globosa  elegans,  Atkinsonia,  Ricartonia, 
splendida,  magnificent,  Thompsonii, 
longiflora,  cocci nea,  decora. 

2.  Hybrid  Fuchsias,  raised  between 
F. fulgent:  and  F.  globosa,  &c : — 

Fuchsia  grandiflora  maxima,  multi- 
flora  erecta,  pendula  terminalis,  formosa 
elegans,  stylosa  conspicua,  fulgida 
superba,  Devoniana,  magnifica,  Youellii, 
racemeflora,  invincible,  Dalstonii,  mira- 
bilis,  grandis,  insignis,  conspicua, 
arborea,  cornea,  blanda. 

3.  Mexican  Fuchsias: — fulgens, 
grandiflora,  corymbiflora,  cordata, 
eplendens. 

4.  Fuchsias  of  slender  growth,  re- 
quiring the  same  line  of  treatment  as 
those  included  in  No.  2.  : — 

Fuchsia  thymifolia,  mycrophylla, 
reflexa,  and  cylindracea. 


